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For the Companion. | 

THE BROCKEN. 
The singular-looking picture which we 
t to our readers in this number, is 
by n0 means as fanciful and fictitious as 
it my appear to be. 
thing that may really be seen on the Hartz 


pountains, in the North of er 


You perceive two men in the foreground 
standing upon a rocky eminence, and 
sway in the distance, or background two 
gigantic and spectral figures,—yet bearing 
astrong resemblance to the former pair. 
This strange sight is to be seen at sun- 
rise only ; and whoever, at that hour may 
stand on the rocks represented in our en- 
gaving, will have the satisfaction of ob- 
serving himself thus grotesquely carica 
tured on the opposite mountain-peak. 
The phenomena is occasioned by the 
shadow of your body falling on the mists 
that arise from the valley beneath, in cer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere; and 
while to many it is an object of supersti- 
tious horror, to the eye of a philosopher 
is simply what we have stated it to be.— 
Still the good people in the neighborhood 
of this famous mountain entertain travel- 
les with many wild and wonderful tales 
of the Spectre of the Brocken, as the 
mountain is called. The word is German, 
and means in English just what it sounds 
in our ears—broken or crumbly ; so called 


It represents some- | 


and an 
mon- 


school, 
absolute 


| arch ; so when he 


quietly took the 
butterfly from 
Katherine’s hand 
|she did not think 
|it worth while to 
| object. Sam 
thought it was 
the best way and 
| Katherine ought 
jto be willing 
whether she was 
or not; so he did 
not trouble him- 
|self to find out 
jher wishes— 
| however Sam was 
las good as his 
|word—he tore 
|from one of his 
| old writing-books 
a stiff leaf and 
constructed one 
of those ingenious 
little —fly-boxes 
with which all school-children, at least 
| all country school-children, are familiar ; 
| square and flat, with a wonderful number 
|of lappets turned back, and in, and up— 
and here he imprisoned the butterfly and 
at recess gave it to Katherine. 

Little Rene Sterritt had been an inte- 
rested observer of all that was going on. 
When Katherine first displayed her cap- 
tive, Rene was at her elbow, and when 
| the captive became a prisoner, both pri- 
|soner and prison excited Rene’s unbound- 


led admiration. Consequently when they 








house to-night,’ 
she continued, ‘ I 
will see if I can- 
not find a chain 
for you to wear 
Rene | was heard the same sweet voice, ‘ Let us 
and 
Katherine looked 


too.’ 
brightened 


‘I wish nursie was at home to-nig ht.’ 

* Why ? 

‘Because she my 
prayer.’ 

Another silence followed. Then again 


would listen to 


get up and say our prayers, brot her.’ 
‘Why, it is all dark, Willie.’ 


surprised. ‘Iam| ‘Never mind! we will take ‘ 


sure my ‘niece | 
to 


would like 
have her little 
friend happy as 
well as herself.’ 

* Y-e-s,’ 
Katherine _hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘If Katherine 
had lost her chain 
should you think 
you ought to give 
her back the but- 
terfly?? asked 
aunt Fanny. 

‘No,’ said Re- 





box, but the dress was gone. 


er! Nora! Nora’s good-natured face ap- 
peared. ‘Nora, where’s my blue dress P| 
‘ Laws, child, I’ve washed it, and it’s 
‘ Well Nora, what did you do with the 
things that were in the pocket ?’ 


back and brought from the kitchen the 


was usually filled. 
‘But Nora, here isn’t my butterfly.— 


on the line a-drying.’ | 


ne, faintly. 


‘And suppose} 
She ran to|some one had taken the box and painted} 
the head of the stairs and called * Moth-| 


penser pictures on it, and made ita 
great deal prettier than it was, do you 
|think that would be a reason why you 
should give it back ? 

* No, ma’am.’ 

‘Then what do you think about the 
chain? Whose is it, really ? 


* Here they be, deary,’ and she stepped| * Katherine’s.’ 


| ‘Aunt Fanny,’ said Katherine earnest- 


blushing face, for she was really a kind- 
hearted girl. ‘I do think the chain is 


said 


because of the rugged and crumbly nature| went home from school at night, Rene 
of the rock. walked some distance out of her way for 


Where is my butterfly ?’ |really mine. But Rene has had it so long, 
‘There wasn’t any butterfly at all,’ said/and likes it, and 1 only had it yesterday, 


JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 

Here, there, right and left, fluttering, | 
darting, swaying up from the dense, pur- | 
ple clover, from the golden heart of the | 
buttercup, from the pink, arrowy hard-| 
hack, and the slender vervain—what ? 


Butterflies. Numberless butterflies ; som |—I guess I shan’t sell my butterfly for! 


tiny and red, with black bordered wings ; | 
tome plain and yellow ; some magnificent | 
spotted and shining. Oh! you should} 
have seen the boys and girls chasing | 
them! How the little six-year-olds would | 
creep softly up behind the tiny, red one| 
- on a leaflet till they—almost— | 

him! between thumb and finger, but | 
Rot quite, for he had sailed away out of 
tight—now, saucily perching before their 
very eyes, the battered straw hat would 
come pat! down on some lordly, broad- 
Winged fellow, crushing clover, and but- 
ter-cup, and stretching the owner of the| 
hutheadlong in his eagerness; but when | 
he cautiously peers under the sides of the | 

lo! there isn’t any butterfly there. — | 
Butstill the chase goes on. A great deal 
ofrunning, and stumbling, and shouting, 
md laughing, and mirth, and very few 
butterflies—in hand. But it was fine fun 
for the children—and the butterflies too, 
I dare say. 

‘Ol've got him! I have caught one!’ 
thouted a little girl just as the bell rang 
tocallthem into school again, ‘ only see 
what a big fellow !’ 

Thechildren gathered around her to 
We him, and they all agreed that he was 

handsomest butterfly that had been on 
the ground. 

‘What are you going to do with him?” 

practical Sam. 

“Carry him home and keep him always,’ 

, Katherine. : 
wo are you going to carry him 

“Wrap him up in my handkerchief,’ and 
the to fumble for the little cotton 

erchief printed all over with verses 


res. 
i et ones! continued Sam, ‘ you'll 
Nst spoil him if you're going to handle 
in that fashion. You give him to 
mand I'll make a big fly-box and put 
into. You see, all that bright on his 
wings will rub off just like dust if you 
Put him in your handkerchief.’ 
rine did not believe it would rub 
Of and she would a great deal rather 
have kept the butterfly herself and run 
the tisk, but Sam was the largest boy in 


| given her. 


the sake of being alone with Katherine.— 
Then she said softly, ‘ Katherine. If you 
will give me your butterfly I will give you 
a quarter of my gibli-alter.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ laughed Katherine, ‘ I guess 
my father will give me quarter gibralters 
and whole gibralters enough if 1 ask him 
anything you've got.’ So Rene went 
home disconsolate. 

‘ Anything I’ve got. I wonder what I 
have got.’ And Rene turned over her 
treasures. Nearly everything she wanted 
herself, or Katherine would not want.— 
Presently she came to an ivory chain, a 
very curious chain which her mother had 
It was composed of small 
pieces of ivory of different shapes and 
patterns strung together on a coarse cord 
without any order or design—she had 
once valued it but now cared little for it, 
and she remembered that when she had 
showed it to the girls, Katherine had ad- 
mired it very much. So the next day she 
put the chain in her basket and carried it 
to school. Katherine’s contempt of her 
offer the day before had made her shy, 
and she did not propose the bargain at 
once—she only rattled the chain to at- 
tract Katherine’s attention, and twisted it 
round her finger carelessly—but Kathe- 
rine did not notice it—then she said, 

‘ Katherine, should you like to have me 
give you this chain?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Katherine, with sparkling 


eyes. 

* Well, I shan’t!’ said Rene. 

‘I don’t want it,’ retorted Katharine, 
and then followed a pause. Rene saw 
this was not the way to accomplish her 
end, so she began again. 

*T’'ll tell you what. If you will give 
me one thing I’ll give you the chain.’ 

* What is it ?” 

‘ Will you give it to me ?” 

* You tell me what it is, first.’ 

* Your butterfly.’ 

Katherine thought a minute. 
you may have him.’ 

‘ And the box too?” 

* Yes, I don’t care about the box.” So 
to Rene’s great joy, the box was trans- 
ferred to her desk and the chain to Kathe- 
rine’s. 

Rene stole many sly peeps at her box, 
and when she went home she took it with 
her. She showed it to her parents, and 
at night put it in the pocket of her dress 
for safe keeping. When she woke in the 
morning she jumped up to look at her 


* Yes, 





Nora, going back to her work. ‘This is! 
all there was, only some nutshells, and 
some old paper and them I threw in thei 
fire.’ 

‘O, that was my butterfly and my box | 
‘cried Rene, bursting into tears. The box| 
|had been crumpled in some way and Nora 
had not seen that it was a box, and it had! 
|indeed gone—Rene’s sorrow was very| 
great—she would have grown tired of the! 
box in a week, but that made no differ- 
ence. Nora was very sorry too, but that 
made no difference. The box was gone 
—lost. 

Rene went to school full of her grief.— 
The first thing she saw was Katherine 
standing at the door with her new chain 
—Rene’s chain, yet not the same. The 
old white cotton cord was gone, and its 
place was supplied by a nice blue silk one 
with pretty tassels. On this, the pieces 
of ivory were regularly strung and it 
made a pretty necklace, which Katherine 
wore on herneck. Then Rene felt more 
than ever sorry. The necklace might 
have been hers, and she had not even the 
butterfly to pay for it. 

‘Only see what aunt Fanny did,’ said 
Katherine, fingering it, ‘ Isn’t it pretty >’ 
* Yes, but it isn’t yours,’ said Rene. 

‘ Whose is it? said Katherine, opening 
her eyes wide— 

‘It is mine. Mother gave it to me.— 
Father brought it home from sea.’ 

‘Why, did you ever? I gave you my 
butterfly and box for it, and now’— 

*I don’t care. Nora burnt the box, 
and now I want the chain. Now I am 
going to have it. I didn’t know it was so 
pretty.’ 

* Mercy sakes,’ said Katherine in a loud 
excited voice, for she was growing angry, 
‘I guess my aunt Fanny made it pretty. 
I guess it wasn’t pretty tillthen. I guess 
I shall tell my aunt Fanny how you act.’ 

It so happened that ‘my aunt Fanny’ 
was passing the school-house at that mo- 
ment, and hearing her niece’s loud tones 
she went up to see what the matter was. 
Katherine was roused anew by the pre- 
sence of her aunt, while Rene shrunk 
back ashamed. Katherine told the whole 
story—‘ and isn’t it mean in Reme?’ she 
said in conclusion. But aunt Fanny, in- 
stead of agolding Rene, as Katherine hop- 
ed and e feared, drew the frightened 
child to her, put her arm around her, and 
said kindly,‘ I am sorry you lost your 
butterfly, my dear.’ Rene only hung her 





and, aunt Fanny, if you don’t mind, I'll 
give it to her.’ 

Aunt Fanny looked pleased, but Rene 
cried out, ‘ No, it is Katherine’s chain, I 
don’t want it.’ 

‘But if I give it to you it is yours,’ 
persisted Katherine—Rene shook her 
head. 

‘I will take the chain,’ said aunt Fan- 
ny, ‘and when I have made or found an- 
other Rene shall take her choice which 
she will have. Will that do?’ 

They both thought it would do very 
well. 

‘Children,’ continued aunt Fanny to 
the little ones gathered about her, ‘ Was 
it right or wrong for & chain to be sold 
for a butterfly ? 

‘Right,’ said they with a little hesita- 
tion. 

‘ Was it right or wrong to ask back the 
chain when the butterfly was lost ?’ 

‘ Wrong !’ said they promptly, glancing 
at blushing Rene. 

‘Was it right or wrong to be angry 
about it ?” 

‘ Wrong!’ Katherine answered as loud 
as the rest, blushing in her turn but smil- 
ing too. 

‘Is it right or wrong to forget and for- 
give all hard feelings, and be kind and 
loving just the same as ever ?” 

* Right ’ and it rang out with hearty 
good will.—Congregationalist. , 


A DUTY DEFERRED. 

‘ We havn’t said our prayers, mother.’ 

* Never mind, dear, I'll hear them in 
the morning.’ 

* Please to hear me say mine, mamma!" 

The earnest, pleading tones in which 
these words were uttered, made the moth- 
er hesitate for a minute before she replied, 
you know mamma is ina hurry, dear.— 
There’s company in the parlor ; but she’ll 
hear it in the morning.’ And with akiss, 
and a look of unutterable fondness be- 
stowed upon each of her little boys, the 
young, beautiful, and loving, but careless, 
thoughtless mother descended to the par- 
lor, leaving the door ajar, so that if the 
little ones should call for anything, they 
could be the more distinctly heard. The 
wind blew in this crevice, making the 
light of the candle flicker, until at last it 
was extinguished. ‘There was silence in 
the room for some ten minutes, then a 
|jsweet, silvery voice asked, ‘Are you 





head. ‘If you will come round to my 


asleep, brother? ‘No!’ was the reply. 


each other’s hands, and then we 

mind the dark; and you know God ca 
see us in the dark, just as plai 2 i: 11 
was light.’ 

* But it’s cold!’ 

‘ We won’t stay in the cold long ; and 
we will soon get warm again, when we 
get back into bed. Will you come, broth- 
er?” 

* Mother said it was no matter; she 
said she’d hear them in the morning !’ 

‘May be God will not take care of us 
until morning, if we don’t ask him to, 
brother. Will you come?” 

‘Mother knows best, and she said, 
* Never mind !’ 

After another silence there was a slight 
rustling in the room. 
| ‘Where are you, Willie ?” 
‘ By the bedside, brother. 
for you too.’ 
| Some ten minutes elapsed, when again 
a slight movement was heard, which 
| showed that the little fellow was creeping 
| back into bed. ‘O how cold you are, 
Willie,’ was the exclamation, as his feet 
touched his brother’s. 

* I don’t mind it, brother, I am so hap- 





I will pray 


many curiosities with which Rene’s pocket|ly, pitying Rene’s sorrowful, down-cast, | Py. I wish you had prayed too, but I 


j}asked God to take care of you too, to- 
night, and I think he will. 
should die to-night, I would not be afraid. 
I don’t think it’s hard to die.’ 

‘Ido. I never want to die and leave 
pa and ma.’ 

‘I would he willing to leave pa and ma, 
to live with God in heaven, and be al- 
ways happy, andalways good. Wouldn’t 
you?’ 
‘No! I think that it is a great deal 
pleasanter here. I don’t believe that they 
have any kites, or tops, in heaven.’ 

‘But you know nursie says that the 
little angels have crowns of gold on their 
heads, and harps in their hands, and that 
they play such beautiful music on them, 
and sing such pretty hymns, ‘O, I’d like 
to be in heaven with them.’ 

‘I would rather spin my top, than play 
tunes on a harp.’ 

‘But it isn’t like playing common 
tunes; it is praising God. 0, brother, if 
you would only pray, you would love to 
praise him! Ido not mean just to say 
your prayers after mother or nursie, al- 
though it is very pleasant to have them 
teach us pretty ones. But I mean to ask 
God for whatever you want, just as you 
do ma and pa, and to coax him to make 
you good. O, how I wish mamma, papa, 
and you would learn to pray so /’ 


Brother, if I 
| 


* Where is nursie, mother? she has not 
been in our room this morning.’ 

‘Then she did not get home last night ; 
she said that if her sister was worse, she 
would stay all night with her. But where 
is Wlllie?” 

‘ He’s asleep yet; I spoke to him, but 
he did not wake.’ 

‘ Then I will keep some breakfast warm 
for him, and we will let him sleep as long 
as he will. I do not think that Willie is 
well; did you notice, dear,’ continued 
the mother, turning to her husband, ‘ how 
heavy his eyes looked yesterday? But 
when I asked him if he was sick, he an- 
swered in his usual gentle way, ‘“‘ Only a 
headache, mamma, don’t be worried.” ’ 

«I did not observe that he looked ill,’ 
was the reply. ‘But if he does not ap- 
pear well to-day, you had better send for 
the physician.’ 

*O, I had such a funny dream last 
night about Willie and I! exclaimed lit- 
tle Frank. 

‘What was it, my boy ?’ asked his fath- 
er, willing to be amused with the prattle 
of his child. 

* Well, after mamma left us last night, 
the light was blown out; and Willie 
wanted me to get up in the cold and dark 
with him to say our prayers, and I would 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











not, because mamma said that we needn’ 
say them till h 
knew best. But Willie got up and said 
his, and when he came to bed , he 
was so cold that it made me sbiver all 
over to touch him. But he said that he 
didn’t mind it, he was so happy, and he 
talked a great deal about dying, and 
about the angels in heaven, until I fell 
asleep, and it was that which made me 
dream, I suppose, for I thought Willie 
and I went to bed just as we had done, 
and that he said his prayers, and that I 
wouldn’t say mine. ButI thought that 
the window was raised, and that the shut- 
ters were wide open, so that I lay on the 
bed looking up in the sky, and thinking 
how beautiful the moon and stars looked, 
when I saw way up in the heavens, further 





t|knows no waking—Protestait Church- 
morning, and I thought she |™@"- 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

Who can estimate a mother’s influence. 
What mysterious power it has to mould 
the future character and destiny of her 
child! How efficient for good, and yet 
how unobtrusive, and almost unknown 
to her who wields it! 

In the metropolis of the Old Dominion, 
a number of years ago—somewhere about 
thirty—a youth, at that time the pride of 
his mother, and the eldest of four broth- 
ers, attended a festival on the anniversary 
of our National Independence. His fath- 





up than the stars are, two shadows moving | er belonged to a volunteer company of the 
that looked like two pale white clouds; but city, and the boy, only about twelve years 


they kept floating down, until they reach-| of age, 
ed the lowest star, and then I saw that pany, and after the cloth was remove 


sat down to dinner with the com- 
d, 


they were angels; but they looked so | still remained seated with his father, im- 
small at such a distance, that I thought| mediately opposite the point at which the 


them baby-angels, but as they came near-|toasts were proposed and drank. 


er and nearer, theygrewlarger,andwhenthey 
floated through the window into our room, 
they looked like two very lovely ladies with 
crowns on their brows like Willie told of. 
But one seemed rather younger than the 
other, and she appeared to look up to the 
other angel, as if to be guided by her.— 
But O, such beautiful voices as they had ! 
When they spoke, it sounded even sweet- 
er than the church-org: n when it is play- 
ed very soft and low. 

‘When they cime towards our bed, 
Willie smiled, and stretched out his arms 
to go to them; but I was frightened, and 
covered my face with the bed-clothes. I 
was afraid that they would take me away 
with them, and I remembered that I had 
refused to pray, so1 did not want to be 
taken where God was. Then heard one 
of those beautiful voices ask, ‘‘ Are we to 
take both?’ 0, such music as was made 
when they talked! All around our room 
it floated, sweeter than the soft, low carol 
of a bird; and I heard the answer—“ No, 
only the one that prayed. We are to 
leave the other a little while longer upon 
the earth, in hopes that he too may learn 
to pray, before we carry him before the 
Great Hearer of Prayer.” Then they 
came close to me, and I trembled dread- 
fully: and my heart beat so, that I could 
hardly breathe ; and they uncovered my 
face, and looked at me, but I did not dare 
to open my eyes to look at them; by-and- 
by I felt a big tear fall on my cheek. O, 
mamma, how grieved I was to think that 
I had made the angels weep; how sorry 
I was that I had not prayed! for I now 
thought that I would somuch rather have 
crowns like they wore, and be as good 
and as lovely as they, and have God love 
me, than to have all the kites, and tops, 
and marbles, that are in the whole world:! 
But they passed away from me, and went 
to the other side of the bed, and then I 
opened my eyes to watch them, and they 
both smiled on Willie; and when they 
smiled, their whole faces grew bright, 
until they shone like the sun; then they 
stooped down and kissed Willie, and he 
smiled too ;* and I saw that his face was 
shining like theirs ; and he stretched out 
his little arms again, and the taller angel 
lifted him from the bed, and laid him in 
the bosom of the younger one, who hug- 
ged him close to her, as though she loved 
him very much. Then the other angel 
twined her arms around both, and they all 
three floated through the air, until they 
sailed past all the stars, and became like 
pale white clouds that grew smaller and 
smaller, until they were nothing but little 
specks, and I saw them no more! Fora 
long time I lay very still, looking up into 
the sky, hoping to see them come again, 
and bring Willie back. But when I found 
that they came no more—O, I was so 
lonesome ! I cried so hard! and when I 
looked at Willie’s place in bed, and 
thought that he would never lie there 
again, and that 1 must always sleep alone; 
and have no little brother to play with, 
or talk to, I thought my heart would 
break! But when this morning came, 
and I awoke and found little Willie in bed 
with me, I was so glad and happy! His 
eyes were only half closed, that made me 
think at first that he was awake; and his 
lips were parted with that same sweet 
smile that he wore last night when the 
angels looked at him, which made him 
seem 80 like one of them, that it made me 
feel strangely again, so that I could not 
speak loud, but whispered softly, * Willie, 
Willie |” but it did not wake him; then I 
laid my hand on him very gently, but he 
was so cold, that it made me start; so 
when I found that he did not get warm all 
night, I put the bed-clothes tight around 
him, and did not.try to wake him again.’ 

A strange chill crept through the 
mother’s heart as she listened, and rising 
from the breakfast-table, she hastened to 
the children’s room. She found, her lit- 
tle Willie lying on the bedside, pale, cold, 
but very beautiful, in that sleep which 


He 
among the rest drank, for he thought he 
was almost as large as anybody there ; 
and when he had drunk two or three 
toasts, although his draughts were small 
| he fully believed he was as large, if not a 
little larger, than any of the company, and 
of course thought that he had as inalien- 
able a right to the feather, cap, and epau- 
lettes, as any true-hearted American on 
that ground. 

He had kept his eye on his father, and 
replenished his glass according to the pa- 
ternal example, although the father filled 
his with water only. But the boy did 
not for a moment suppose that any one 
would drink anything but the good wines 
jand punch which flowed so freely. When 
| the last toast was drank, and the drum 
}beat to muster—to march back to the 
| city—the youth found that he had taken 
a ‘leetle too much.’ Two of his brothers 
| were there however. and with there as- 
sistance he made out to navigate home 
ward. 

It was dusk when he arrived there, and 
now, for the first time, he thought of his 
mother. Instinctively he shrank away to 
his room, unperceived by her, and would 
fain have gone to bed; but those boots 
he could not get off; and that cravat he 
could not untie ; it seemed that it had no 
knot, or, ifit had, he could not find it; 
or, if he found it, he could not untie it.— 
After many fruitless efforts to overcome 
| those two formidable difficulties, exhaust- 
ied with the efforts, he threw himself back 
on the bed, and was soon insensible to all 
save his horrid dreams. 

Somebody seemed to have him by the 
throat: he awoke; but O! it was his 
mother, untying hfs cravat! Just as he 
awoke, that mother, bending as she sup- 
| posed over the sleeping form of her boy, 
| whispered to herself, as if afraid of dis- 
turbing his drunken slumber, at the same 
| time that the hot bitter tears fell upon his 
|face, * My son—drunk !’ The son heard 
those three words: they were arrows, 
sharp and keen‘ and made keener still, 
by the consciousness of his guilt—of the 
wrong done to that mother! 

He feigned to be asleep, and that moth- 
er never suspected thgt he had felt those 
falling tears, or heard the low repeated 
heart-whisper. She covered him up for 
the night ; but after she had left him, his 
thoughts kept him awake for hours. O! 
they were momentous hours, occupied by 
momentous thoughts. 
| formed, a resolution fixed. which govern- 
ed his future life. He verily believed, he 
felt, that he loved his mother; but how 
poorly had he shown his love! Now and 
ever he would prove it to her, by keep- 
ing a resolutiou she did not know he had 
made—a vow, nevertheless, never to be 
broken—a vow, that his mother should 
never say those three sad words again— 
that those dear eyes should never shed 
such teags again on his account. 

Through all his youth, whenever the 
tempting bowl was presented, by friend or 
foe, Christian or sinner, it was refused.— 
His children are growing up to woman- 
hood and manhood, but the resolution has 
never been absent from him ; it has been 
to him a light in a dark place. 

Several years ago, while on a visit to 
that mother with his family,she was speak- 
ing of her son’s childhood, to her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and turning to him, remarked 
that she had long wished to ask him a 
question : 

*I wish to know,’ said she, ‘how it 
happened that you never took a dram af- 
ter you were a small boy? I know,’ she 
added, ‘why your three brothers never 
drank—they have followed your example. 
But it has always been a mystery to me 
that you did not when you hed so many 
examples all around you.” 

“You were the cause of it mother,’ he 
replied. 

* Me—me, my 
er. ‘How? ; 

* Why mother,’ he explained, ‘do you 
recollect that Fourth of July night 














| 





son r exclaimed the moth- 








*O yes! she said 4 but what of that?” 

* Do you recollect what ‘you said and 
how Bim wept ? 

* Yea! she admitted with startled emo- 
tions ; ‘ but you were asleep, or I thought 


* No mother,’ said he. ‘I heard—my 
face felt those tears. Iwas fully awake, 
those tears and those three words fixed 
my course from that hour to this.’ 

Then those eyes, now dimmed by nearly 

three score years and ten, wept again a 
flood of tears. But O how different !— 
Now they were tears of grateful joy, that 
she had unwittingly been the savior of 
her boy. 
That youth was converted soon after 
the occurence just related? he joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and for 
twenty odd years has been trying to preach 
Jesus, and him crucified. He still loves 
the Church of his ‘early choice, because its 
discipline has ever been the very thing he 
needed. Ever since the hour of his con- 
version, he has looked upon a dram as a 
violation of his vows in justification, and 
dram-drinking as moral treason to God 
and man. 

Such is the history of a mother’s silent 
and unconscious influence. Who, let me 
ask agasn, can estimate its power? Who 
can calculate the trophies of a mother’s 
influence, when all that is now unknown 
shall be brought to light ? 





THE MOTHER’S PIETY. 


She led me first to God ; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s 
ew; 
For, when she used to leave 
The fireside, every eve, 
I knew it was for prayer that she withdrew. 


That dew, that blessed my youth, 
Her ee / love, her truth, 
Her spirit of devotion, and the tear 
That she could not = 
Hath never ceased to bless 
My soul, nor will it, through th’ eternal year. 


How often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
| Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast blessed me since my natal hour. 
—Pierpont. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE TWO GIFTS. 


A boy with earnest eyes knelt at his 
mother’s knee. She stroked the gold of 
his yellow hair, and bade God bless her | 
boy. He grew in years and strength ; 
and one day, in his boyish dreamings, 
there appeared to him two Spirits, each 
offering him a gift. Both gifts were at- 
tractive, yet he could choose but one.— 
One was a pearl, which at first might 
jseem of little value, but the more you 
looked at it, the brighter it grew, until 
you saw that it was the Pearl of Great 
Price—the Love of God. The other was 
a yellow gem of most goodly seeming, 
burning with a fervent radiance, and was 
the Love of Gold. 

Years passed many. Springs were suc- 
ceeded by summers, and summers passed 
into cool autumns, and colder winters.— 
And as the years came and went, all the 
time the boy’s heart was busy,within him. | 
He was now a bold-browed youth with | 
| flashing eyes, but their fire was dimmed 
|for a time, for his mother faded, and at 














homage of men, burned deep in his heart. 

x oan and consumed the memories 

C) early life; and the long grass, sod- 

den with rain, ‘oer his mother’s 

big. the only tears which were now shed 
ere 


from his eyes,—they were now cold and 
hard; and instead of the open glance 
which had been their wont, they had now 
& repellant, suspicious gaze. His form 
was bent, too, and his brow furrowed and 
knit with care. In the worn and repul- 
sive man, you scarcely recognized the 
frank and noble youth ; for those powers 
which might have given him bigh place in 
the intellectnal world, were prostituted to 
the base sordid use of money-getting.— 
His heart was canker-eaten. 


lavishly, flowed into his money chests, 
and men—low-minded—bowed, but they 
everenced him not! 
hiid early loved him died, he lived unlov- 
ingand unloved. For he had lost all gen- 
erous impulses, and he was now only a 
miser. 
household; he had none but in his 
drawers and chests and bags. 
had treasures in friends ; he had no friend! 
and no treasure in any human heart.—| 





Ve, 


The earnest, tender light had faded 


But he gained his ends. Gold freely, 





When those who 


Other men had treasures in the 


Other men 


Other men had treasures in heaven; he| 
had laid up none there, but hoarded them 
all on earth. He was offered the Pearlof 
Great Price, but he refused it. He was 
offered the Love of Gold, and accepted it. 
He chose for what he should live, and he 
lived for it! And then he miserably died. 
The first spirit came to his bed-side and 
wept: the other came also and mocked. 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul!” 
Independent. 





THE RICH LADY AND THE POOR 
GIRL. 


A short winter day was drawing to a 
close, as a young and poorly clad girl 
reached the door of a splendid mansion in 
Bleeker street, New York. The servants 
ushered her into a large and elegant 
apartment, where sat Mrs. B., the mis- 
tress of so much wealth and grandeur, in 
conversation with a friend. The young 
girl stood for a moment, then curtsied and 
presented to Mrs. B. a small bundle, say- 
ing—‘I hope the work will suit you, 
ma'am.’ 

* The work is well enough,’ said Mrs. 
B., examining it carefully ; ‘but why did 
you not bring it before? Itis at least a 
week past the time it was promised. Un- 
less you are more punctual and keep your 
word better, I cannot let you have any 
more work.’ 

It was growing dark, and the room was 
not yet lighted, so that the tears in the 
young girl’s eyes could not be seen, but 
her voice was tremulous as she answer- 
ed 

‘I did not mean to break my word, 
ma’am, but my mother has been much 
worse, and my little brother in chopping 
wood cut his foot, so | had to’"—here her 
voice became inarticulate, and she hasten- 
ed out of the room. 

‘ This is always the way with these peo- 
ple,’ said Mrs. B., ‘a sick mother, or a 
sick aunt, or a cut foot, anything for an 
excuse. 

Meanwhile Mary reached the humble 
dwelling which she called her home.— 














| length withered away. Birds sang and| 
| shadows danced, and the silvery water- 


ons spangled the green turf upon his moth- | 
er’s grave, and the youth’s heart was | 
softened. The mildly-beaming pearl | 
seemed lovelier in his eyes, for his moth- | 
er’s voice had blessed it. He would have | 
taken it to his heart, but the Spirit of the | 
other Love was close beside his ear.—| 
‘* Wilt thou choose that, and with it pov- | 
erty and contempt among thy fellow-men? | 
Look! this shall bring thee happiness, for 
it rules mankind. It shall bring thee 
power and honor with itsriches. It shall 
fill thy coffers, so that men shall call thee 
honorable. It shall make for thee ready 
servitors, for thou shalt say to this one, 
go, and to that one come, and all shall do 
thy bidding. It shall bring thee all that| 
satisfies, for it shall bring thee homage 
from thy fellow-men. 

And then in the boy’s ears sounded his 
mother’s words, “ Fear God rather than 
man.” “ Seek first the kingdom of God.”’ 

The boy became a man, yet began to 
pass unheeded among men for he had no 
gold. His proud spirit could not brook 
the world’s neglect. The pearl was of- 
fered him again. Would he choose that, 
and walk obscurely, or the other, and be 
rich and honored for his crown of gold ? 

He forgot his. mother’s words, he forgot 
the all-seeing eye, he forgot the yearning 
tenderness of him who became r that 
we, through his poverty, might made 
tich. He forgot it all, and he took to his 
heart the other love! And so subtleiwas 
its nature, that unconsciously to him, it 
supplanted all other affection! The de- 

















sire for gold, that he might command the 


Whether her feelings were laboring under 
the wound so thoughtlessly inflicted, or 


A purpose waS | bells tinkled in the streams, and dandeli-|her mother’s illness distressed her, or her 


thoughts sickened at the thought of help- 
less poverty, or it might be the contrast 
between the room she had left, and the 
one she had just entered, which forced it- 
self upon her whatever was the cause, 
contrary to her usual serenity and care to 
appear cheerful as possible before her 
mother, she covered her face with her 
hands, and leaning on the rude table be- 
fore her, burst into a passion of tears.— 
It was but a moment, before a faint voice 
from the bed called— 

* Mary!’ 

She started from her posture of grief 
and went to her mother’s bedside. ‘ Mary 
dear, wipe your eyes and sit down by me 
here and read the thirty-fourth Psalm.— 
It will do us both good.’ 

Mary reached down from the shelf the 
the well-worn Bible, and seated at the 
foot of her mother’s bed, in a subdued 
voice read aloud. She had just. finished 
reading the verse, ‘ Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all,; when a gentle tap 
was heard at thedoor. A little girl, some 
years younger than Mary, opened it, and a 
lady entered. 

‘Is this where Mary Morris lives >” 

_ Mary started.up from the bed. ‘That 
is my name ma’am.’ 

* Ah, yes, you are the one I saw at Mrs. 
B’s. 1 inquired you out, and have come 


to see if 1 could be of.any use to you.— 
How is your mother ?” 

The last tallow candle was dimly burn- 
ing beside the bed where Mary. had. been 
reading. The lady went towards it, and 






took the hand of the emaciated suf 
er. 

“Have you any physician ?” 

‘No ma’am, My poor husbands 
sickness cost me so much, that I have 
nothing to pay one. I hope I shall , 
better in a few days, and then all yijj 
on well; but now it is very hard for poy 
Mary.’ 

‘But you are in a high fever ang ; 
should A attended to ; i husband 
physician; he’ll call and prescribe for you 
and here are some provision for the chil 
dren; and Mary, just open the door—ay 
servant has brought you a whole barry 
of wood ready split ; give all your atte, 
tion to your mother, and you shall be pre 
vided for.’ 

Their hearts were too full for, 
sion of thanks, but the lady needed then 
not, to convince her that there wsano Jyy. 
ury like that of doing good. There Wer 
tears shed in that humble room that night 
but not of bitterness and there was 
giving that would put to shame the fe, 
ble gratitude of thousands that are ‘in 
creasing in goods that have need of my 
thing.’ 

Mrs. B. went that night to witness thy 
performance ofa popular tragedy, and wy 
so overcome by the distress of the hen 
and heroine as to be unable to attend ty 
anything else for several days. 


















































SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
MIRIAM AND HER GRANDFATHER, 
A TALK ABOUT THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 
Miriam always read the evening paper 
to her grandfather, because he liked bet. 
ter to hear her than to read himself, Ong 
evening not long ago, (we will give the 
very day, it was on Tuesday, Aug. 17th,) 
she was surprised at seeing such large 

letters, and she read, 

** EUROPE AND AMERICA ARE UNITED 
BY TELEGRAPH. ‘Glory to God in th 
highest! On earth peace, good will t 
men.’ ” 

She stopped in her reading, and look- 
ing up in the face of the aged listener, 
asked earnestly, ‘ Is it right, grandfather, 
to use these words ?” 

“* Why do you ask such a question, my 
child ?” 

“ Because,” said Miriam, hesitatingly, 
“TI did not know it was right to say that 
about the laying of the cable and the re- 
ceiving of the Queen’s message.” 

Miriam was a religious child, and she 
rightly thought that these were sacred 
words ; she had read them in the Bible; 
she had listened to them as they were 
solemnly chanted to the music of the deep- 
toned organ, but she forgot that God is to 
be honored and praised always as well as 
on Sabbath days, and everywhere as well 
as in the assembled congregation. 

“ Yes, Miriam,” said her grandfather, 
after a slight pause, “it is both rightand 
good to utter praise to God upon this 
event. To-day England and Americaare 
united. The Queen and the President 
are shaking hands across the Atlantic,’ 

Here Miriam laughed outright. 

“It seems,”’ said she, ‘such an odd 
thing to do.” 

“ Let us hope,” continued the other, 
“that this union will prove lasting, and 
that one effect of this new means of inte 
course will be peace evermore. This will 
be one blessing, will it not, Miriam?” 

“ Yes, grandpapa,—peace |” 

“You understand that this is a bless 
ing,” he replied, “ but it is hardly possi- 
ble for a girl no older than you, to under 
stand one tenth part of the difference be 
tween peace and war, or one hi 
part of the reasons why we should desite 
peace with England. It is our father 
land. Thence came our ancestors. The 
language of England is ours. The per 
ple in that land speak every day the same 
words as ourselves. The books whichwe 
read are the same. Our Bible itself, fom 
which we learn of the wonderful works of 
God, was printed from some other Bibles 
brought from England. Learned até 
wise men there, translated it out of the 
Hebrew and Greek. By ‘their work his 
this nation been blessed now for betweet 
two and three hundred years, We mM 
drawn by the ocean telegraph nearer 
those who are our kindred.” 4 

Miriam began now to comprehend % 
little about this, and seeing how meh, 
she was interested, her grandfather. pi 
ceeded to say : 
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Knowledge of the most precious kind, 
may in our day be sent through the earth, 
swift as on the lightning’s wing.” 

Miriam’s eyes brightened with interest 
in what was said. 

«J see,” said her informer, ‘“ that you 
jaealready thought of what I mean.— 
Thespread of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
jsof course made more easy as the means 
of conveying messages are being multi- 
ied, and the means of passing from one 
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are ‘jp, of the world to another are improved. 

1 of no When I was a boy three months were re- 
jred to go to England and return.— 

mens the What a weary journey it would be to go 

“ - from Boston to St. Louis in a stage-coach. 

ttend taf When American missionaries first went to 






India, the greater part of a year must pass 
before they were even heard of.” 

“Will there ever be a telegraph laid to 
India?” asked Miriam. 

«Last week,” said the old gentleman, 
with asmile, ‘J should have said ‘no,’ to 
guch a question—now I must say I cannot 
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mark as a good man, and I have no doubt 
that eternity will reveal great good 
through him accomplished, in the name of 
his Master. 


Soon there was a slight motion upward. 
In a few moments the danger was past— 
the canoe moored in a small cove, and the 
rescued party were all stretched on the 
bank, some giving thanks for their mi- 
raculous deliverance, and some, perhaps, 
boasting of their great strength and skill, 
or their never-failing good luck. 





SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Spare the gentle bird, 

Nor‘do the warbler wrong— 
In the green wood is heard 

Its sweet and gentle song; 
Its song so clear and glad, 

Each listener’s heart has stirred ; 
And none, however sad, 

But blessed that happy bird. 


And when at early day 

The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way 

With welcome blithe and true ; 
So, when at early eve, 

He homeward wends his way ; 
Full sorely would he grieve 

To miss the well-loved lay. 


The mother, who had kept 

Watch o’er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 

Soothed by its wood-notes wild ; 
And gladly had she flung 

The casement open, free, 
As the dear warbler sun 

From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
And turns his feeble head 
‘To list its songs that bless 
His spirit like a stream 
Of mercy from on high, 
Of music in the dream 
‘That seals the prophet’s eye. 


O! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your childhood’s hours ; 
Cherish the gentle birds, 
Cherish the fragile flowers ; 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left, 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE WILLIE. 

Little Willie had been taught by his 
parents to be kind to every body and 
every thing. His little brother Charley 
was two years younger than himself, and 
jhe was always very kind to him. Willie 

never pushed his little brother, or took 
away his playthings, or teased him in any 
way, as 1 have seen some little boys do. 

When Willie was four years old, he 
went to school. He loved his teacher 
| very much, and she loved him very much, 
because he always tried to do just as she 
wished him to do, and he learned very 
fast. One day a class was reading a sto- 
ry about some birds, the teacher saw lit- 
Willie crying. She was sorry to see this 
good little boy feel badly, and asked him 
if he was sick. 

** No,” said Willie, “I am crying be- 
canse the naughty boy shot the poor bird, 
and she could not go back to give the lit- 
tle birds anything to eat; and I am so 
sorry, because the little birds were so 
cold and hungry that they died.” 

You can see by this that Willie tried to 
learn by hearing others read, although he 
could not read much himself. The teach- 
|er was pleased to see him have such kind 
| feelings for the little birds, and she tried 

to teach her scholars to be kind too.— 
One day, while the boys were out of doors 
at play, Willie came into the school room 
crying as though his little heart would 
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-TRUE COURAGE. 
* Coward! coward !’said James Lawtoa 
to Edward Williams, as he pointed his 


course, and ought to be, received with distrust; but 
when a proposal like that now before us is made, not by 
a quack, but by a competent practitioner, it deserves a 
candid exhamination. There is certainly an antecedent | 
probability in favor of the idea of bringing the healing | 
application in immediate contact with the wound in the 
lungs, in a gaseous or vaporing form. The author details 
many cases where the results of his treatment have been 
most happ: i 
the disease would wish to give it a trial. 


and the last seventy-five pages of the volume are devoted | 
to “* cases demonstrating curative power of medicated in- | 
halation in Consumption and other diseases of the respi 
ratory organs’’—examples which have come under 
own observation, and which the patients describe w’ 
minuteness in their own language. The beautiful paper 
a 

a model of neatness. 


=| 
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ith | 
ers it | 
From the Boston Recorder. { 
Improvements proposed in medical science are, of | 


nd fine typographical appearance of the work rend 


y ; and we should think that many victims of | 


The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&c. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 


is 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 





From the Boston Zion’s Herald. | the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 


contains the author 
judge, is reliable, as 


all regular physicians are governed, 
nd are totally opposed to that quackery which makes 
secret remedies, and relying | 
upon the credulity and fears of the people. This book | 
ie remedies, and, so far as we can | 
ertainly is interesting. 
From the Dover, N. H. Morning Star. 
This is a handsome octavo volume, of 224 pp. Itis | 
written in a clear, intelligible style—the author avoiding 
as much as possible all technicalities, so that the general | 
reader will find little difficulty in understanding it. It | 
treats of the predisposing causes of Consumption, symp | 
toms and prevention—cases demonstrating the curative | 
powers ol Weel i Inhalatiof in C ption, and 
other diseases of the respiratory organs. The last chap- 
ter contains pemnees of twenty-five cases, each case var: 
i ther, 








We have read this book with great interest. The first | Chureh 
part, describing diseates of the air passages, is simple Al 
and perspicuous: the latter part, describing many re- | 
markable cures, is interesting. Forourselves, we admire 

the rules by whic 
a 
great pretensions, usin, 


equal if not superior to am 
| tee ENTIRE AND PERF 


thor | CHICKERING & SONS 


Instrument, when used withoat the Pedals 
so, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 


factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced an 


il 
every facility for 
skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
}, Manufacturer, and guaran- 
SCT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest- 


ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 


ms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 


on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 


As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 


cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follow ing Piano- 
| forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 


nstruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 


ing from the o' treated by Dr. Dillenback, the au A. W. LADD & CO. 

of the book, with most signally favorable results. We HALLETT &CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
make,no p i toa k dge of the medical art, T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
but having in our own person, as we believe, derived es-| WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


sential benefit from the prescriptions of Dr. Dillenback, 
we advise our friends who may be suffering from any of 
the diseases upon which his book treats, to give hima 
call, especially if they have tried other physicians and | 
means in vain. Atany rate send and get his book and | 
raad it. 
street, Boston, where the book may be had. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 


Dr. Dillenback’s office is No. 8 Cambridge | purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 


d 
This book is for sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Ticknor | matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
& Fields, Washington street, and at the office of the | desire a fair test of the instrument hefore purchasing to 
author, 8 Cambridge street, Boston. Price $1,00. | obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
Dr. Dillenback attends to the examination and treat- | tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 


ment of ail diseases of the Chest, Throat, and Lungs, | 


Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 


daily, at his office, No. 8 Cambridge street, (near Revere | rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 

House,) Boston, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. | tory reference, will be promptly attended. to, and as 

Persons living at a distance, and unable to visit the | faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 

city, can be treated by giving a minute statement of their | Ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 

case in writing, and the appropriate remedies, with in- PRICE LIST 

haler and necessary directions for use, can be sent to | 2 

them by express. 26 Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave. 
Scroll legs, 5 octave. 


Piano style, 5 octave... 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 











PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
EV. T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: 


Within the past four years I have used and dispos- 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 





-- 


Organ Melodeon, extra finish 
Pedal Bass Melodeon............e+.+.- 


finger at him. 


‘started in his eyes, as he said—‘ James 
Lawton, don’t call me a coward.’ 


then, when he dares you? 
be dared by any boy.’ 


he put his hands up to his eyes, and pre- 


Edward's face turned red, and the tears 


‘Why don’t yon fight John Taylor 
I would not 


* He is afraid,’ said Charles Jones, as 


tended to cry. 

*I am not afraid!’ said Edward, and he 
looked almost ready to give up; for John 
Taylor came forward and said— 

* Come on, then, and show that y 
not afraid.’ 

A gentleman passing by said, ‘ Why 
do you not fight the boy? Tell me the 
reason.’ 

The boys all stood still, while Edward | 
said— I will not do a wicked thing, sir, | 
if they do call me a coward.’ 

‘ That is right, my noble boy,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘Ifyou fight that boy you 
really will disgrace yourself, and will 


ou are | 
| 





show that you are more afraid of the} 
laugh and ridicule of your companions | 
than of breaking the commandments of| 
God. It is more honorable to bear an in- | 
sult with meekness than to fight about it. 
Brutes, which have no reason, know o 
no other way to avenge themselves, but| 
God has given you understanding, and| 
though it be hard to be called a coward, | 





jand to submit to iniquity and insult, yet) 


remember the words of the wise man, 
‘ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.’ Suppose you fight 
with this boy, and your companions all 
call you a brave fellow, what will this be 
when you are called to stand before God? 
Many a poor, deluded man has been drawn 
in to accept a challenge and fight a duel, 
to show his courage, but really proved | 
that he was a miserable coward, who was | 
afraid of the sneer and laugh of his com- 
panions. Rather follow the example of 
that brave soldier, who, when he was 
challenged to fight, said—*I do not fear 
the cannon’s mouth, but I fear God.’”’’ 











HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 

Many years ago, a party of hardy adven- 
turers, while exploring the wild regions 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean, found themselves suddenly in a po- 
sition of extreme danger, from which there 
seemed no escape. Their canoe had been 
for some time floating quietly down a 
beautiful stream, when it suddenly ap- 
proached a dangerous rapid. The utmost 
exertion was required to avoid being drawn 











ng paper tl. There are, however, now many 
iked bet. helps to communication with the rest of 
lf, Ong the world, of which those who dwell in 
give the distant lands can avail themselves. Im- 
g: 17th) provements in ship-building, and steam- 
ch. Lange boats have greatly shortened the distance 
round the world. Indeed, it is not too} 
UNITED much to believe that the various improve- 
od in the ments of railroads, and steam-ships, and 
will 01% idegraphs are all guided by the mind of 
God, for the very purpose of opening up 
nd leek ways for the spread of the knowledge of 
listener, Christ. If so, my child, and who can 
a, doubt it, are not the angels at this very 
stion, my moment praising the Almighty Maker for 
this new triumph, which brings the ends 
‘ ofthe earth together.” 
ae “Now I see, grandpapa,” said Miriam, 
ee and she clasped her arms around the be- 
nign old man, “ that if the angels rejoice 
oil's at this event, it is right for everybody to 
Ee exclaim, ‘Glory to Godin the highest!’ 
. Thope nobody will forget it.” m. a,c. 
re Bible; : 
they were e 
the deep- THE ee SCHOLAR’S 
God is to Acorrespondent of the Christian Times | 
as well a8 HF records the following anecdote which was 
as well recently related in the John street prayer 
Le meeting in this city. It was told with a| 
wndfather, Hi great deal of spirit, and many an eye| 
rightand brightened with tears, while each face 
Po this Jf was lightened with smiles during the re- 
erica are MF cits) : 
President The narrator, it seems, was a man deep- 
Jantic.” lyinterested in Sunday-schools, and while 
. crossing the ferry to attend one in Brook- 
» an odd The noticed a bright-eyed boy with| 
Woks in his arms, evidently going to a| 
Similar place. He began to converse with 
he othe, Mi the boy, and finally proposed that he| 
ting, and fH should go with him up to Harlem: (this| 
s of inter- (82 great pleasure resort a few miles out | 
This wil “the city.) He looked at the man in| 
yy surprise, and said : 
= ‘Sir, did you never read the Command- 
ments ?? 
a bles: @ ‘Commandments ! what are they ? said | 
lly possi- me gen : ; | 
to under adm sir, there is one which says, 
i ial ember the Sabbath day to keep it 
vundredth “Well, what of that, my boy; will it 
uld desité Hf tt be keeping it holy to go to Harlem ?” 
ir father ‘No sir, and I shall not go with you.’ 
rs. The d bi —ree spe : ig fa ag 
om his pocket, and to try him 
Bs: ther, said, ‘ See here, my lad; pfs 
ty: YUgo with me if I will give you this > 
which we “Nosir, not if it were twenty-five dol- 
tself, fromm But'—looking up archly into his 
| works of I should like that money, sir.’ 
ner Bibles “What would you do with it?” ; 
red ait Foyt is - ~~ a ee er 
wut of the that 001 to-day, an want it for 
work bas The gentleman to test him still further 
r between bo soe that he go to Harlem, 
We at Mit would be his, and then he could 
pr bs it on the next collection day. 
nearer ol: No sir,’ said the boy, bringing down 
This foot with great earnestness—‘I shall 
vy Mt go to Harlem. God will not bless 
now much § "Bey got by Sabbath breaking. I rather 
ther. pl You would keep it.’ 
this time the gentleman thought) 















into the current. They succeeded in get- 
ting around the first point of danger, and 


| break. 
his teacher, very kindly. 


death,’ said Willie, and then he cried 
harder than before. 


| table on which a candle was placed. The 


jis always kind to them.—Little Pilgrim. 


‘ What is the matter now, Willie?’ said 


‘The boys have stoned a poor toad to 


The teacher felt very badly indeed to 
think her boys should be so cruel, and 
she rang her bell and called them into 
school. After the lessons were all recit- 
ed, the teacher told the boys how sadly 
she felt to know that they had been so 
wicked as to kill a poor, harmless toad.— 
She told them that God could never love 
a cruel child, and if boys are cruel when 
they are small, they are very likely to 
grow to be very bad men. The boys 
seemed to feel sorry for what they had 
done, and thought that they would never 
do so again. Then the teacher told them 
of a toad which lived under a door-stone 
more than thirty years. He was so tame 
that he would hop into the house ina 
summer evening, and come close to the 


family made quite a pet of it, and would 
take it in their hands and admire its 
bright eyes; then when toady chose to 
go off to his hole, he could hop away as 
fast as he pleased, and was ready to come 
again the next night. 

Willie has now grown to be large and 
tall, but he is the same kind boy that lit- 
tle Willie was—all his schoolmates love 
him, and are very kind to him, because he 








GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 W: Street, B 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 


UBLISH the following Fing Enoravines, which the 
send by Mail Post Paid on pony of price, with fu 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. 


binct t 





Size plate. Price. 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14x18 $1, 
The Farm Yard, 13x19 1,50 
The Bappy Family, 13x17 1,25 

es Orphelens, 10x9 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9x10 60 
The Letter Bird, 9x11 
Age and Infane: 16: 


aR x22 2,00 

Also two beautiful Crayon Studies, Longfellow’s Evange- 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent company, 
igre each. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


proved store at his OLD 8T. 
thing in the line of 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Who! or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 

Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 
1TH 


w 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
. greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 


Ww": P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 

ved ‘AND, where he offers every 


send me a fresh supply (through the Mission Rooms) as 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be 
without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both 
by Karens and Burmans. I always take it with me into 
the jungles, and have frequent occasions to use it both on 
myself and others. Une night, while sleeping in an open 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excruciating pain in my 
foot. On examination 1 found 1 had been bitten bya 
Centipede. I immediately applied the Pain Killer; and 
found instant relief. In less than an hour I was again 
asleep. 

Rev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain Killer 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe 
to be without it for a single day. Only a few nights 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by a scorpion, and in- 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the arm, and 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu- 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 
at intervals during the night, the alarming symptoms 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

I gave it ina severe case of Fever and Ague, according 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it. 

Mr. . Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi- 
cine, and most people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo.th.’’ 

Bombay, December 4th, 1857. 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer pér ship Martha, and hepe to 
close that per Squantum in a few «lays. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London 
and China, to your order, Hope to remit you soon for 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours truly, 

DossaLHoy, MeRwanigg, & Co. 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 

**** The “8S. H. Talbot,’ with 54 boxes, and the 
“* State of Maine,” with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 10s 

rdozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bu we 
hope they will be in time for us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 








| 
Pain Killer. 
35 


Send us frequent shipments. **** 
NEWBLL, Hoorer & Stevens, 





XTTHE SCHOOL VISITOR,cf 

A HANDSOME, EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
FOR SCHOOLS, 

ASKS PERMISSION TO VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS AND FOMBES, 


HE VISITOR has a large circulation, and is a favor- 
ite among the children. It contains pretty Stories, 
Poetry, Songs, Music, Reading Lessons, Dialogues, Criti- 
cisms, Letters to the Children, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c., in 
great variety. 
Premiums for Clubs! 
Premtums for Composition-writing !! 
Premiums for Map Drawing!!! 
Premiums for Letter-writing !!!! 


TERMS—25 CENTS A YEAR. 


The Visitor is of the same size and form as the 
Yourn’s Companion, and would be glad to accompany 
the ComPANION in its visits to the young everywhere. 

phan children are entitled to the Visitor at half- 


price. 
Readers of the Com 
stamps and receive the Visitor a year. A 
ALEX, CLARK, 
Editor & Publisher, 
r Superior & Vine Sts., 


30—6w ‘leve! » Uhio. 





B, G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 


a t Book M _— 





Winter Street, Boston. 
LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of every descriptio: 


tered and Accented in the Neatest s 
N.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Re, 
on the most Reasonable 








nion, please enclose eight red 
ddress 


Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 


ityle. 
paired and Cleaned 
ely 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
| all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Have just published 
OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Edited by the Author of the Aimwell Stories, &c. 18mo 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
_ This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces 
in verse and prose, On the death and future happiness of 

oung children. Among the authors of the pieces are 

ngfellow, Wordsworth, Ben Johnson, James Russell 

Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. 
Bayly, Whittier, Nehemiah Adams, Sir William Temple, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague, Gerald Massey, D. M. ir, 
Mrs Southey, H. F. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mre. Stowe, Robert 
Burns, &c. Anintroductory ariicle from the pen of Dr. 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- 
ments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine 
of infant salvation. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
GATHERED LILIES; 
oR, 

Little Children in Heaven, 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, 


Author of the “ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, 3lc ; boards, full gilt, 42c. 





‘ My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather 
lilies.”’—~ong of Solomon, 

Contents :—l1—The Garden, whose is it? 2—What 
the Beloved is doing. 3—What does the Beloved gather ? 
4—The period of gathering. 5—Who gathers them. 6— 


How does he gather them? 7—Wuither are they taken? 


allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your | 8—Why does he gather them? 9—A future gathering. 





‘ A pretty little book on a beautiful subject, charming- 
ingly treated.”.—Philadelpbia Presbyterian. 

** Those who read it will find in the few tiny passages 
exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.”— 
Christian Register. 

“Though written in prose, it contains the spirit of 
true poetry.’’— Phila. Christian Observer. 

‘“* His words bear the deep imprints of personal experi- 
ence, and will find an immediate response from others.”? 
—Watchinan and Reflector 

“A delicate and touching little book.””—Christian 
ron. 

**Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet 
flower chosen for its title.”,—Salem Gazette. 

* In almost every household such a little volume as this 
will meet with a tender welcome.’’"—N. Y. Evangelist. 


FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 
TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 


Recommended to be SupgRioR to all others, by Dr. 
Lowe. Penae eee Wa. Mason, &. Awarded 


the first ge at eve fair in which exhibited. Un- 
equalled uality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
gg 1 ed ction, or Style of Finish ! 

: ted 1 





rgan H. > patented 
and made only by tha polaesthors with eight sto » five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and inc ¢- 
pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
= be et an —. distinguished Mu- 
sicians and Organists superior to Pipe Or, 
least double their cost ! “8 oat 
Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 
HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and one bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


$200. 
ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of R 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in vesswood ae — 





in Ancient _ ae wipes og oper psd — . Price 
ness and despatch. e he 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding | pn sgapne aide et OMe and two sets of Reeds 
se dicg Latter and Note Paper, he. Eotimates’ton- — 
to er ‘aper, » Estimat - 
Geted to authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- Rea Sees Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


—116m BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 9, 1858. 











CHILDREN’S DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Children that are indulged with everything 
that they cry for, will yet meet with some dis- 
appointments from the impossibility of procur- 
ing what they want. They should therefore be 
taught self-denial, or be diverted with some- 
thing else, that will do as well to amuse them. 

‘Bridget, what is that child crying for? 
why don’t you give him what he wants ?” 

‘Indeed, ma’am, it is more than J can do to 
get it for him—he is crying for the moon!” 

The following interesting story shows a bet- 
ter and a happier disposition; one which 
should always be cultivated in little children, 
and those of a larger growth. 

Amy anp THE Sunseam.—Not many years 
since, the rector of a church in Boston, eminent 
for his ardent piety, and for his loving Christian 
character, was suddenly called from the scene 
of his earthly duties: from the church militant 
on earth, to the church triumphant in Heaven. 
He died literally with his armor on. While 
kneeling in his church, after pronouncing the 
benediction, he was struck with paralysis, 
which terminated his career, a few hours after. 

On that day, as one of the last duties which 
he was to perform on earth, he baptized a little 
child, who followed him shortly after, to heav- 
en; ‘through that open door,’ which it seemed 
as if he had left for her. Her brief, but beauti- 
ful life, flitting like a sunbeam over her home, 
and leaving there the memory of its light, and 
warmth, and blessedness, was marked by a 
gentleness and winning sweetness, which 
seemed to indicate that a portion of the spirit 
of the holy man, had fallen like a mantle upon 
her. 

One incident particularly is recalled by 
those who loved her, as a proof of the heavenly 
nature of her, who like a little angel, hovered 
for a few brief months about them here, until 
her wings were fully fledged for her homeward 
flight. One day her mother sat at her table 
occupied with her needle ; while Amy was en- 
gaged with her toys in a distant corner of the 
room. Suddenly she raised her eyes and saw 


ceived by myself which is read with uni " 





interest and satisfaction by all the members of 
my family. Yours truly, D. M, 





VARIETY. 





GO TO SCHPOL TO EVERYTHING. 


Did anybody ever tell you, dear children, 
that God made everything around us for us to 
goto school to? He did. And wherever I 
am, I mean to learn something. Will you? 
The little ants, by their constant labor, teach 
us that we too ought to be industrious. The 
flowers God has made to grow so beautiful— 
even in the wilderness—teach us that no mat- 
ter where we are we should cultivate a con- 
tented, happy spirit. Everything has a lesson 
for us, and it we take pains enough we can 
learn it. When we seea little girl that has 
been naughty,—how unhappy she feels—how 
her mother’s heart aches—and everything 
| wrong—we can learn from her the bad effects 
of sin, and be sure when we are tempted to do 
| wrong, that we shut the door against those 
| wicked feelings, and ‘ let love through all our 
| actions run, and all our words be mild!’ 

And then in the winter, when Jack Frost 
| has killed all the flowers, driven the little ants 
|down into the basements of their homes, bit 
| the leaves off al] the trees, sent the happy birds 

‘ down south,’ and with the dying of the autumn 
leaves the naughty spirits have died in every 
| little heart,—let each dear child go to school to 
|himself. Think you this is ther strange ad- 
vice, little ones? Wait a mdment now before 
| you answer! God has kindly given you two 
jears and one tongue. That means, ‘ Hear 
|much, and speak little” Two hands to labor 
| with, for God says, ‘He that will not work, 
| neither shall he eat? Two eyes to see with— 
\*Let your eyes look on: and your eyelids 
jstraight before you.’ (When you are doing 
|right never look back to see if people are 
|laughing at you. Remember what became of 
|Lot’s wife, when she was going out of that 
| wicked city!) The Holy Bible for a lamp 
| unto your feet, and a light unto your path; a 
| storehouse filled with treasures that all may 
| have who want them. 
| Do everything that you think is right, and 
|mothing else. Never let your two ears hear 
what you think was not intended for them.— 
| Never let your tongue say one naughty word. 
| Never let your hands be idle ; for ‘Satan finds 








a sunbeam playing upon her mother’s robe.— | some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ Never 
She watched it long and silently. Then as if| jet your feet take one step in the broad road to 


captivated with its beauty, she rose and crept 
very softly towards it, as if she feared that it 
would spread its glittering wings and soar 
away, and climbed upon her mother’s knee.— 
Another moment, and the shining treasure was 
ayers in her tiny hands, and borne, with a 
00 


k of childish delight and triumph, back to | 


the shaded corner. Arrived there, she opened 
her hands slowly and cautiously. The prison- 
er had fled: and she sat, looking from one 


hand to the other, in speechless wonder and | 


disappointment. 

Not discouraged, however, by the first fail- 
ure, she rose once more, and crept to her mo- 
ther’s side, hoping to secure the priceless play- 
thing. Three times she repeated the experi- 
ment, but without success. After the third ef- 


death. Ask God to wash your hearts all clean 
from every sin and take you into His school, 
|that you may learn lessons so precious that 
| none but He can teach them. And then after 
you have honestly asked Him, be sure and 
earn the lessons when they come. Job learn- 
|ed to be patient—so can you. Moses learned 
to be meek—so can you. Abraham learned to 
trust in God, and so can you. One word more 
and then I’ll stop. ‘Be good, and then you 
will be happy.’—Jndependent. 


SOMETHING TO FEEL GLAD ABOUT. 
Sitting in our Sanctum, says the editor of the 

| Leavenworth Times, now some years past, on 
|a cold and blustering autumn day, we were at- 


fort, finding that she was doomed to disap-|tracted by the entrance of a bright-eyed, 
pointment, she smiled a sweet and pleasant} thoughtful little boy, but thinly clad, who told 
smile ; kissed, and said ‘bye-bye’ to the sun-| the old city story of ‘no father—family sick— 
beam, and returned again quietly, and without | out of employment,’ &c. We were at first dis- 


a murmur, to her playthings in the corner. 
This incident is often recalled with tears by 


the mother, but they are not tears of sorrow.— 


She feels as if the spirit of her child had fol- 


lowed the track of the sunbeam, to a heaven of 
* perpetual light and joy; and that it rests now, 


in the bosom of the Father, who is the source 
and fountain of that light. 

And perhaps this little story, true in eve 
particular, may not be useless to my little rea d. 


| posed to express a mock sympathy, and say we 
could do nothing; but the boy’s large eyes 
were so swimming with tears, and he so trem- 
bled from head to foot, while his conduct and 
demeanor bore such an impress of truthfulness 
and sincerity, that we could not find it in our 
heart to speak harshly, and finally dismissed 
him with quite a handsome little sum, con- 
tributed in the main by our printers—who, by 
the way, are proverbial, the world over, for 





ers. The trifling disappointments of childh 
as well as the 
signed for good ; and if they bear them as pa- 
tiently as Amy did, they may prove to be 
tracks of light, on which the heart may ascend 
to its only fitting home and resting-place. She 
desired the sunbeam because it was beautiful, 
and she loved it. But she took leave of it with 
a patient and gentle smile, and resigned it 
without a murmur, when she found that it was 
not designed for her: that she could not make 
it her own: that it belonged to heaven, and 
was only lent to the world to cheer and bless 
it; and to be withdrawn whenever it pleased 
God to do so. The incident is full of instruc- 
tion, and in maturer years they will learn that 
every disappointment, ‘every sorrow we meet, 
is a billow on the world’s tempestuous sea, 
which we must cross, to bear us nearer Home.’ 
—WN. Y. Obs. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBEBS. 





Westhampton, July 26, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion, 
which should have been paid two months since 
to be strictly in advance. I have taken this 
Companion twenty-two years. The companion 
of my life is the first to read its weekly mes- 
sages. We have brought up a family of seven 
children, four of which have families, and one 
has gone to her rest. The elder ones, when 
they return to the parental roof, inquire of the 

younger, ‘ Sceva, where is the pomcgre o 4 





Triadelphia, Ohio Co., Virginia, 1858, 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—I send you one 
dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion this 
ear. I believe § commenced ge it in July, 
857. 1 like it much, and wish all the little 
boys and girls would take it and read it. 
‘ Your friend, W. F.C. 


Woburn, July 3, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed I send 


,| their g ity. The next evening we were 
ater ones of after life, are de- 


somewhat surprised to find the little fellow 
hanging somewhat diffidently about our office 
door. This time, however, his eyes were 
| bright with happiness, and a sweet smile play- 
|ed over, and lit up his handsome features. We 
asked him to come in, but he merely stepped 
forward timidly, so as to catch our ear, and 
earnestly, though stutteringly whispered— 
‘Mamma prayed for you last night,’ and then 
disappeared as noiselessly as he had come. 
Thank God! thought we, for that mother’s 
prayer. And though years have passed since 
then—though we have bustled through noisy 
incidents, and mingled in life’s struggles, as we 
are forced to do—a remembrance of that— 
‘Mamma prayed for you,’ still sounds as grate- 
ful and as sweet as when it first fell from the 
lips of that innocent boy. 





A LOST DAUGHTER FOUND. 

The Bucyrus Journal says that a man living 
there, lost his wife sometime ago, in Homer, 
New York ; that they had a little girl which 
he gave to a friend and left the country. He 
was gone ten years, and returned, but could 
find no trace of his child. She had two marks 
by which he might know her—one toe was 
gone, and she had a scar on herarm. The 
man gave her up as lost to him, and finally set- 
tled near Bucyrus and married. The rest we 
give from that paper:— 

About six weeks ago he happened to pass by 
the room in his house occupied by a servant 
girl, who hed resided with him for nearly two 
years, at a time when she was about to retire, 
and the door being open, he saw her foot. He 
merely glanced at it, and happened to notice 
that the little toe of the right foot was missing. 
He thought nothing of it at the time, but after 
retiring, the idea struck him that it might be 
the —— he had searched for so long. At 
first he dismissed the thought as improbable, 
but it still forced itself upon him, until he final- 
ly requested his wife to go to the room and 
ascertain whether or not marks of a scald were 
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only one of papers and periodicals re-/ ed that the marks were there. The poor man 





was so positive of her identity that the girl was 
awakened, and in the middle of the night was 
questioned as to her origin. She could only 
tell them that she did not know her parents, 
that her earliest recollections were that she had 
lived somewhere in the Kast with a family 
named ——,, (naming the family she had been 
left with by the woman originally entrusted 
with her,) and at their death she was taken 
c of by the overseers of the poor, a place 
provided for her, and she had come to Bucyrus 
with a family, and had supported herself by do- 
ing house-work since. This tallied so nearly 
with the already ascertained facts in_the case, 
that the next day the father started East with 
her, and visiting the different points she had 
named, ascertained to his t joy, that she 
was in truth his daughter. She is an extreme- 
ly beautiful girl, of great natural intelligence, 
and though totally uneducated, is sti)! interest- 
ing. She is now at Granville, Ohio, receiving 
an education to fit her for the new station she 
has assumed in life. 





t‘‘HATH NOT WHERE TO LAY HIS 
HEAD.” 

“ Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.’’— 
Luke ix. 58. 

Birds have their quiet nests, 

Foxes have holes, and man his peaceful bed, 
All creatures have their rest, 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


Winds have their hour of calm, 

And waves do slumber on the voiceless deep; 
Eve hath its breath of balm 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath its lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed, 
All have their rest from care— 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


And yet he came to give 

The weary and the heavy-laden rest, 
To bid the sinner live, 

And soothe our griefs to slumber on his breast. 
What, then, am I, my God, 

Permitted thus the path of truth to tread— 
Peace purchased by the blood 

Of him who had not where to lay his head! 


I, who once made him grieve; 

I, who once bade his gentle spirit mourn ; 
Whose hand essayed to weave 

For his meele brow the cruel crown of thorns ! 


O why should I have peace ? 

Why ? but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which could not, would not cease, 

Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes, but for pard’ning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face, 
That once was pale and agonized for me. 


Let the birds seek their nests, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Savior, in my breast 

Deign to repose thy oft-rejected head. 


Come, give me rest, and take 
The only rest on earth thou lovest,—in 

A heart that, for thy sake, 
Dies bleeding, broken, p 





it for sin. 
Bishop Eastburn. 


A HARD HEART. 


This story is about a lovely little girl, who 
had been very attentive to the Sabbath school, 
and took great interest in studying and reciting 
her lessons, and in listening to the instructions 
of her pious teacher. Though she was so 
pleasant a scholar, she never manifested much 
concern for her soul till she was twelve years 
old; when one Sabbath, her teacher told her, 
among other things, that she had a hard heart, 
and it had been growing harder every day of 
her life, and would continue to become so till 
she gave it to Christ. The remark affected 
her. She thought then, and went home think- 
ing with herself, thus, ‘If my heart has been 
growing harder every day of my life, how very 
hard it must be by this time, now 1 am twelve 
years old.” The thought so distressed her that 
she fell on her knees, and prayed to God very 
earnestly to take away her hard heart, and give 
her a new and goodheart. Soonshe found her 
heart yield, and she was happy in the Lord.— 
After that, she delighted to tell others how 
lovely the Savior appeared, and how happy she 
was in trusting in him. One pleasant Sab- 
bath, in company with her brother, a little 
older than herself, I saw her baptized—a heav- 
enly smile sat upon her countenance. 

Now, my young friends, as you read this 
story, let me ask if some of you have not a hard 
heart? If you have remember it has been 
growing harder all your life; and how very 
hard and wicked it must be by this time. Re- 
pent, I beseech you, and go to God in prayer, 
like the girl of whom you have just read, and 
God will forgive your sins for Christ’s sake, 
and you will be as happy as she.—S. S. T'rea- 
sury. 


THE FATHER’S BEQUEST. 
‘I cannot leave you property,’ said 





a kind 
r to 


moderate and direct his ambition, he would 
have become an enthusiast in learning. 

The result is easily told. He rendered him- 
self proficient in every study which he under- 
took, and became a man of eminence and ex- 
tended usefulness. Had he followed the bent 
of his mistaken prejudices, he would probably 
have lived a comparatively unknown and use- 
less member of society. 





THIRST WORSE THAN HUNGER. 


That disturbance of the general system 
which is known under the name of raging 
thirst, is far more terrible than starvation, and 
for this reason. During the abstinence from 
food, the organism can still live upon its own 
substance, which furnishes all the necessa 
material; but during abstinence from liquid, 
the organism has no such source of supply 
within itself. Men have been known to endure 
absolute privation of food for some weeks, but 
three days of absolute privation from drink 
(unless in a moist atmosphere) is, perhaps, the 
limit of endurance. Thirst is the most atro- 
cious torture ever invented by oriental tyrants. 
It is that which most effectually tames animals. 


Mr. Astley, when he had a refractory horse, |TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from M 
always used thirst as the most effective power | 
of coercion, giving a little water as the reward | 
The histories of | TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey Of Jeasie Puy 

er. 144 25 cents. 


for every act of obedience. 
y Heron | paint fearful pictures of the suffer- 
ings endured from thirst; and-one of the most 
appalling cases known is the celebrated impris- 
onment of one hundred and forty-six men in 
the Black Hole at Calcutta.— Blackwood. 


‘PEASE, 8IR, PEASE PAY.’ 

I heard a nice story about one of my school- 
mates from her aunt. She had been accus- 
tomed to hear her father ask a blessing 
table, and to be still and reverent during the 
exercise. When scarcely three years old she 


sat down at a table loaded with nice things, 


been omitted which she thought necessary to 
every repast. Then she said to the master of 
the house, 


pray.’ 
Perhaps he did not understand her broken 

language, so he took no notice. 

fol 


er— 
* Now [ lay me down to sleep.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes after 
the baby-chaplain had done speaking. Thena 
< — man who was in the company, 
said, 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained praise.—Mrs. Sigourney. 


A CHILD’S LAUGHTER. 
Is there anything like the ringing laugh of 
an innocent happy child? Can any other mu- 
sic so echo through the heart’s inner chambers ? 
It is sympathetic, too, beyond other melodies. 
When the father sits absorbed over his book, 
which seems to concentrate every faculty, he 
hears his little boy laughing in his sports, and 
laughs, also, he knows not wherefore. The 
bright being continually gathering intelli- 
gence, casts around us gems of thought and 
pearls of affection, till our paths seem paved 
with precious stones from heaven’s treasury.— 
No day of storm is dark where he is—no win- 
try evening long. A young child is a full 
fauntain of delight to the house and heart. 


President Harrison, taught for several years 
in a humble Sabbath-school on the banks of the 
Ohio. The Sabbath before he left home for 
Washington, to assume the duties of Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, he met his Bible-class 
as usual. And his last counsel on the subject 
to his gardener, at Washington, it may be hop- 
ed, will never be forgotten by the nation.— 
When advised to keep a dog to protect his 
fruit, he replied, ‘Rather ;set a Sunday-school 
teacher to take care of the boys.’ 


‘Stop her! stop her! stop the boat, captain,’ 
cried out the shoe-black of a steamer, after the 
boat had been some time under way, ‘I’ve left 
my brushes on shore!’ [low many men there 
are of tremendous importance in their own 
estimation, who think the world is coming to 
an end, if they happen to leave their ‘ brushes 
on shore.’ 


Not long ago, Spriggles electrified a party 
who were telling large stories, by stating that 
he had known several thousands of individuals 
to occupy one bed for an entire season. ‘The 
mystery vanished, however, when Spriggles ex- 
plained to them that the bed alluded to was an 
oyster-bed. 


A good story is told of a ‘country gentle- 
man,’ who, for the first time, heard an Episco- 
pal minister preach. He had read much of the 





father to his offspring, ‘ but [ will endea 
provide the means for your education. Learn- 
ing next to religion is, in my estimation, the 
object most desirable in this life. It will pro- 
tect you from poverty, and, if sanctified by 
race, will furnish you with the means of use- 
ulness.’ 

The lad hesitated, but at length replied, 
* Father, I have no taste for books, but | wish 
to gratify you. Since you desire it, I will 
study, and endeavor to make up by persever- 
ance what is wanting in love for the business.’ 
The father sighed, and doubted the result, but 
thought it not prudent to express his apprehen- 
sions. 

The boy returned to his books, and applied 
himself with increased vigor and assiduity. Be- 
fore the lapse of many months, he digcovered 
the operation of a pat © his mind of 
which he had not before been conscious. Un- 
wonted success began at first to reconcile him 
to his studies; shortly to render him fond of 
them; and at last, almost to infatuate him in 
their pursuit. Had not religion come in to 


ar 'y of the Church, and when he return- 
ed home, was asked if the people were ‘stuck 
up? *‘ Pshaw! no,’ replied he, ‘ why the min- 
ister actually preached in his shirt-sleeves!’ 


Little Herbert—only four years old—was 
rather sharp and original, when he inquired of 
the hairy young man stopping at his father’s, 
‘Wh = you have eyebrows all around your 
mouth ? 


When a daughter remarks, ‘ Mother, I would 
not hire help, for I can assist you in doing all 
the work in the kitchen,’ set it down she will 
make a good wife 


fe. 
Red cheeks are only oxygen in another 
shape. Girls anxious to show a pair of them 
will find them where the roses do—out of 
doors. 


True hates monopolies, and loves not 
to eat its morsels alone. 


If there be no faith in our words, of what 





use are they ? 











| AS long been manufactured by a practical ¢ 


| able accuracy and care. It is sealed and protects 
| law from counterfeits, and consequently can be Telied 
at the | 48 genuine, without adulteration. 


| monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, 
was taken abroad to spend the day, where they | 


| wider and better known, this medicine has 
and began to eat. She was bountifully helped, | 
but did not touch the food, and looked wonder- | 
ingly and sorrowfully around. Something had | 


‘Pease, sir, pease pay,’—meaning, please to | 


Then she} 
ed her little hands, and bowed her head till | 
the bright curls fell over her plate, and said | K™¢ 
distinctly the prayer that her mother had taught — 
enjoys. 


| upon the community, have failed, and been discarded, thi 
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AS just added to its list of more than 
H ferent publications, several new unt vane md 
books. these are the following :— 


ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Be Life, 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Neots, 

e Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘Alice le to do gay 
* Letters to Communicants, on 


‘oung 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beau: 
vings. Piles 50 cents. fal ney 


gra 

This is an intensely interesting book, w! 

should read. — 

WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of g 
Principles. With fine origina) illustrations, 

cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets wel} kept, 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book 
all boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp, 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rey o 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ The Aw 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety, 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 

HOME 8CENES in the Norwood Family, divide 
a with two original engravings, rr 

cents. 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. “By the Uther 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ +g 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three . 
engravings. 122 pp.—1l0 chapters. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisury 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

re. Brom 


Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But thay 
stories are just as good for any other children, 4 
25 cents. » 


pp- ce: 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christy 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, : 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 


No. 13 Cornh Bosto, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


and every ounce of it under his own eye, with inns! 


It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of all 


hoarseness, asthay 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients jp 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these 


: I Gradually 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the og cali 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European ki 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and qi 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains. Cun 
PEcToRAL is known as the best of all remedies for dons 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries t 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physician... 
ftbere is any dependence on what men of every statin 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ourom 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 
gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in short, # 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefay 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dp 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remediy 
nown to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic 
the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands 
could originate and maintain the reputationi 
Whi ie many inferior remedies have been thr 







has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits @ 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced eum 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST? 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
42“1y y egis ryw 
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XTEVERY FAMILY.c§ 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 

SEWING MACHINES. 


HE reasons Sot the preference is given to the GROY. 
ER & BAKEK machine, are the following: 

FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiPa 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIR D—It sews from two ord inary spools, and thusall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the sam 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FI¥TH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break it 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mon 
coeur than any other made, either by hand or m 
ehin 
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Twenty Patterns to Select From, 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
remittances, Drafts must be pads an 

to the Order of THE GROVER & B. 

SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . 
495 Broadwa 
730 Chestnut 


In makin; 


+ Beston 
% . ° . New York. 
treet, ° Philadelphia, 





MAY AND JUNE, 1858. 
THOSE IN AURSUIT OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WILL FIND AT THE 
OLD STAND, 
AND ORIGINAL 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE, 
No. 4 Brattle Street, 
& LARGER AND BETTER AssORTED STOCK OF 


READY-MADE GARMENTS R BOYS 


NN BE FOUND IN ANY 


HAN CA 
STORE IN THIS CONNTRY. 


2 The fashions for the summer are now ready fora 
amination, and purchasers will find the prices to corr 
pond with the times Every desirable style of Goodsit 
the piece ean be found, as usual, which will be made 
into garments for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 


No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
21—3m 





FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
dy Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to ## 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on W 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 WaseHninaTon STREB 
Boston, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAND PAB 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHEDN, and UPRIGHT GRAND 
PIANO-FORTE_ On EXHIBITION, OR For SALB. 
T. GILBERT &00. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- NoS® 
‘endian Noc 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M5. 
No. 22 School Street. 


Parca $1.4 ream. 81x corms vor 95, pavuasr o> 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 1,95. 





W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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